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tion — the party in power and the opposition party. Considerable 
space is devoted to the subject of party tactics in both divisions of 
political influence. 

The second volume is taken up with the foreign or external policy 
of the state and with the general social policy within the state. The 
second half of this volume goes rather fully into the relations of the 
public authority to such general social factors as nationality, religious 
confession, race, " Zeitgeist" aggregations of capital, " terrorism " 
and all that is comprised under communistic, ecclesiastical, humani- 
tarian and cultural tendencies in the highly complex modern state. 

The third volume alone treats of the second part of the subject — 
the purposes of the political power in the state. Yet this is by far 
the most suggestive portion of the work. We have (i) the purpose 
of politics in general ; (2) the internal policy of the civilized state ; 
(3) the external policy of the civilized state ; (4) the social policy of 
the civilized state, including the relations of the political authority to 
economic corporations, the ecclesiastical authorities and the cultural 
antagonisms peculiar to the composite state; and (5) a concluding 
critique on civilization, ending with a sociological survey of socialism, 
communism and individualism. 

These volumes furnish new evidence that the sociological stand- 
point has become sufficiently differentiated from that which regards 
the state as the most general form within which the life of society 
may be systematically considered. Taken together with Barth's 
recent volume on Geschichte der Philosophic als Sociologie, it would 
seem that sociology is gradually, though not always intentionally, 
being differentiated from other fields of research by those working 
therein quite as truly as by the sociologists themselves. Ratzen- 
hofer's conception of sociology is in the main naturalistic : for him 
sociology affords the natural background, a basis upon which we 
may work out a science of politics which is essentially a science of 
social conflict. j OH n Franklin Crowell. 

New York City. 

L ' Enseignement primaire dans les pays civilises. Par E. 

Levasseur. Paris, Berger-Levrault et Cie, 1897. — 628 pp. 

For many years the distinguished French savant and statistician, 
M. Levasseur, has devoted attention to the question of public edu- 
cation. Himself for many years engaged in secondary and later 
in the higher education, a profound student of social history (vide 
L'Histoire des classes ouvrieres en France), an accomplished economist 
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and statistician, a traveller in foreign lands, a keen observer of and 
sympathizer with modern liberal tendencies, no one could be better 
fitted to describe the effort of democracy to educate the people. 

It is not an easy task to comprehend and rightly appreciate this 
great movement. Each nation has gone at the task according to 
its own methods, bound down by its history and traditions, seeking 
to attain its own ideals. Each system must be studied by itself and 
judged according to its own effects. M. Levasseur does this with 
great care and conscientiousness, sketching the history of public 
education in each country and describing modern legislation and 
administration. Still more difficult is any comparison of results. 
Education is a question of quality rather than of quantity ; but com- 
parisons of quality are out of the question. About all we can get, 
therefore, are vague indications of the thoroughness with which the 
different countries are accomplishing the ideal of democracy, namely, 
giving to each child the elements of knowledge. 

No one is better aware than M. Levasseur of the inadequateness 
of mere statistics to describe social phenomena of this kind. Yet, 
if used with skill, they throw some light on the question of progress. 
Such skill is displayed in every chapter of this book. The author 
compares the number of pupils enrolled in primary schools, public, 
parochial and private, at succeeding periods; he gives the propor- 
tion of the enrollment to the total population of school age ; he 
studies the average attendance or the attendance on certain days ; 
he tries to fix the minimum requirements which are demanded by 
the state; the number of teachers compared with the classes or 
number of pupils; the provision for continuing studies in higher 
schools or in night schools ; the provision for preparing teachers in 
normal schools ; and, where it is possible, the quality of the teachers. 
The material side is measured by the number of school buildings, 
the general scale of salaries of teachers, the total expenditure for 
education, the particular items of expenditure, the sources of income 
and the burden upon parents and upon the community. Finally, 
a vague measurement of the results of public education is found in 
the statistics of illiteracy. M. Levasseur shows his skill as a statis- 
tician in marshalling these figures in systematic order and giving 
the exact documentary source of information ; he shows his conscien- 
tiousness as a social philosopher in the strictly limited value that 
he assigns to them. The book is, therefore, heartily commended 
both to statisticians and to students of education. 

Richmond Mayo-Smith. 



